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DISSERTATION UPON MANURES: 
Read before the Verrimack Agricultural Society, Octo- 
ber 8, 1845. By Levi Bartvert, of Warner. 
(Concluded.) 

Upon the application of manure to the soil, there 
seems to be a variety of opinions among farmers. 
Some plow in all their manure: others apply it 
wholly to the surface, and barrow it in. Some put 
it wholly in the hi'l at the time of planting. Each 
one thinks his way the best. “ Try all things, and 
hold to that w'iich is good,” is a maxim that the 
farmer may safely follow. Various experiments in 
the application of his manures, even on a small 
scale, may. pretty clearly point out to him the best 
method for his own sot/—for I do not believe the 
same rule will apply to all soils. I do not think it 
good policy to apply all the manure to the hill, es- 
pecially for a corn crop; it has the effect to make 
the corn look wel! in the early part of the season, 
but it is rather apt to fall short at harvest. 

Gentlemen, you pereeive I thus far have only 
spoken of what may imore properly be called home- 
made manures. There are a great many other 
substances valuable for tmernures—animal, vegeta- 
ble, saline and mineral. Time now will not per- 
mit me even to name them. Should a kind Provi- 
dence permit us again to meet with you another 
year, and should it be the wish of the Society to 
have me continue the subject, it would afford me 
pleasure to contribute my mite to the cause of agri- 
culture in this ny native county, 

There are o few subjects that immediately con 
cern the farmers of this county, that I wish to 
speak upon, if I have not already wearied you. 
One of the subjects is lime. Many, very many 
farmers have inquired of me if it would not be 
profitable to mix lime with their clear manure— 
they having got the idea that it would enrich it, 
whereas the very reverse is the fact: it will very 
much lessen its value. You will recollect I told 
you that manures were valuable in proportion to 
the nitrogen they coutained: this nitrogen, com- 
bined with hydrogen and formed ammonia; and 
the ammonia united with carbonic acid and formed 
carbonate of ammonia, and that was the principal 
substance that rendered Guano so valuable as a 
manure. One hundred pounds of limestone, if 
pure, as taken from the quarry, contains 44 Ibs. of 
carbonic acid and 56 Ibs. of lime. When this lime- 
stone is subjected to the heat of a lime-kiln, the 
acid is driven off, and there comes out of the kiln 
but 56 Ibs. of lime for, the 100 put in. But this 
burnt lime has an affinity for carbonic acid, and if 
exposed to the air, it again slowly imbibes it, and 
in time will become chemically what it was before 
being burned. 

If placed in contact with carbonic acid, it im- 
bibes it sooner. Now to illustrate this, and to show 
you the effect of mixing newly burnt or slacked 
lime with clear manure, I have brought a small box 
of guano, which I wish to have you—that is, you 


who don’t exactly understand what I have been | 
telling you—pass round and smell of, and then re-! 





turn it to me, and I will mix some lime with the | the haphazard results ofa blind chance. If it were 
guano; and then, if you smell it again, you will | s0, then indeed men might expect to “ gather grapes 
understand all about ammonia and the mixing of! of thorns, and figs trom thistles.” Then for the 
lime with manure, and the Joss you would suffer by | most skilful, and economical management of a farm, 
doing it. | the cultivator should possess a good knowledge of 
Perhaps some may say, you told us just now, | these laws or scientific principles that have been 
how you mixed lime with your compost, and now | developed and brought to bear upon the subject, 
you tell us it won’t do: this looks like blowing hot | within a very few years past, by the labors and re- 
and cold with the same breath. I will try to ex- | searches of nuinerous scientific men, both in Eu- 
plain this. When we mix lime with clear manure, | rope and this country. Chemistry and geology, a8 
it sets the ammonia free, and having nothing with | connected with agriculture, are of great importance 
which to combine, it flies off into the air, Now | to the farmer, and by their application to the sub- 
the principle upon which I make my compost, is | ject, the reasons of many things that were once 
this: I mix the muck and manure ; fermentation | dark and mysterious, are revealed clear as the noon- 
ensues, and the ammonia is set free from the ma- | day sun, In view. then, of this, you should study 
nure, but instead of flying off into the air, it is im- | into the nature and uses of the some twelve or fif- 
bibed by the muck. After several months, by shov- | teen substanees that enter into the composition of 
elling over the heap and mixing lime with it,anoth- | plants. You should make yourselves as familiar 
er portion of the nitrogen in the manure is set free, | with chemical terms as you are with “household 
and the muck is more fully saturated, or the whole | words.” You can do these things without going 
muss becomes of equal value. There is generally | to college, or attending a regular course of lectures 
in swamp muck, sulphuric acid and other acids, | in geology or chemistry. Club together in town 
which the ammonia neutralizes. or school district associations, and purchase books 
From what has been sxid, you understand the | treating upon these subjects. Employ rainy days 
effect of mixing lime with your manure, -I have | and the long evenings of winter in study. It is 
once or twice alluded to plaster of Paris. 100 Ibs, | too late in the day, for one to rise up here and tell 
of plaster of Paris contains, or is composed of 46 Ibs, | us the sun, instead of the earth, makes a diurnal 
of sulphuric acid, (or oil of vitriol,) 33 Ibs. of lime, | revolution, °*T is too late for ignorance and preju- 
and 21 Ibs. of water. That's what you buy when | dice to decry the application of scientific principles 
you go to the Depot and get an 100 Ibs. of plaster. |to agriculture. In pursuing these studies, you will 
So you see it is very different from lime. The sul-|“ be led from nature up to nature’s God.” And 
phuric acid has a strong affinity for alkalies. Now | oh! “ how unceasingly does He press this, His ex- 
if you mix plaster of Paris with putrid urine, or | ample not only of unbounded goodness, but of uni- 
fermenting manures, the ammonia combines with versal charity, above all other men, on the atten- 
the acid and forms sulphate of ammonia—a solu- | tion of the tiller of the soil! Does the corn spring 
ble, but not volatile substance like the carbonate of | more freslily when scattered by a Protestant hand ? 
ammonia. Hence there is no more danger of its | are the harvests more abundant on a Catholic soil ? 
flying off into the air than there is of common salt ;| and does not the sun shine alike, and the dew de- 
but like salt it will dissolve in water. For these |scend, on the domains of each political party ” 
reasons, I sprinkle my hovel floors, &c. with plas- | Every step you advance, will more strongly impress 
ter. upon your minds enlarged views of the benevo- 
Before I close, I wish to say a few words to the | lence, as well as wisdom and power of the Deity. 
young farmers of Merrimack county, upon the im- ~ — . “ 
portance of becoming more familiar with what is Potatoes.—A curious fact has been stated to us 
called the Science of Agriculture. by a person in the neighborhood of Carriagline. It 
A physician knows if he binds a cord tight is, that, having planted potatoes in beds dressed al- 
around the arm of his patient, just above the el-|ternately with fresh seaweed and farm-yard taa- 
bow, he can then open a vein below the ligature | "Ure, the potatoes on the latter are entirely de- 
and draw a quantity of blood. This is one fact | Stroyed by the prevalent disease, those in the beds 
connected with his profession ; and he knows, also, dressed with sea-weed, have escaped untouched. 
“the why and the wherefore” it is a fact. Now| The proportion which the infected bear to the 
the more of these facts he understands, the better | healthy roots, varies. In some places the destruc- 
he is qualified for his practice or profession, Will | tion seems almost complete, and the progress of 
not the same train of reasoning apply to the far-| the disease is so very rapid, that in many others it 
mer? Most surely it will, We all know or be-| threatens to become so. Even after brought home 
lieve the whole planetary system is governed by | aod honsed, the potatoes suddenly rot. Several 
certain fixed and inviolable laws, and by the labors | people who purchased in the market last week, and 
and investigations of scientific men, these laws have found them excellent for a few days, have since 
heen so far discovered, that an astronomer can cal- | been obliged to throw the remainder out, 80 that it 
colate td the fraction of a second, when celestial | is impossible, from present appearances, even to 
phenomena are to recur, after the lapse of long pe- | S88 at the quantity which may ultimately be 
riods of time. saved from an acre or a field.—Cork Advertiser, 











Then is it not just as reasonable to suppose the | Oct. 9. 
vegetable creation is governed by laws no less cer- 
tain and fixed? You must all say yes. You can-| | What may be done at any time will, probably, be 


not believe the vegetable products of this earth are 


| done at no time. 


eters sage. 
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From the London Gardener's Chronicle. 
BLIGHT. 

Whilst popular attention is so much directed to- 
ward the catastrophe in the potato crop, it may not 
be ill-timed to say a few words on blight generally ; 
for a wide conventionality seems to attach to the 
term, and many of your correspondents, I observe, 
use it vaguely, and with no very accurate knowl- 
edge of its precise meaning, or its logical applica- 
tion. 

We may observe, moreover, that, in the discus- 
sion of the subject, some mean one thing, and some 
another. Some seem to have an idea of a material 
agency in blight; others seem to understand it in 
the sense of a mysterious something, quite unknown 
and undefinable, or a momentary atinospheric ex- 
halation, like a blast of lightning: this last is the 
most popular opinion. If a tree, or part of a tree, 
put ou a sickly appearance, it is said to be blighted ; 
if a line of stunted cabbages runs through a plot of 
that vegetable, or a patch of mouldy plants shows 
itself there, that line, or the portion so affected, is 
said to be blighted ; if a field of grain, or a portion 
of it, suddenly loses its healthy aspect, the atlec- 
tion is pronounced blight, and no attempt is made 
to discover any other cause—or whether this blight 
originated in the heavens above, the earth beneath, 


or the waters under the eaith, “There was a 
blight,” it is said, “and the damage could not be 
helped.” 


Sometimes, attempts at a definite identification 
of blight with atmospberic agencies are made. 
Thus, the writer of this was shown a patch of po- 
tatoes with blackened tops, just when “the mur- 
rain” was beginning to show itself, and the pecu- 
liarity in the tops was considered the work of a 
thunder-storm the preceding day! But the favorite 
vehicle for blight is a hazy atmosphere ; whether 
it be warm or cold, a white or blue mist, or that of 
a veutral tint, like London smoke. Other circum- 
stances are taken no account of. The blue mist, 
like the evil spirit of the same hue, baunts the im- 
ugination of the farmer, and scatters blight and mil- 
dew. 

We see, therefore, that though the term “ blight” 
is commonly used generically, its specific distine- 
tions are seldom observed, except in the writings 
of systematic authors, Who have sometimes identi- 
fied its causes and efiects, as well as poimted out 
their preventive or curative means, 

You have given us ample proof of the specific 
nature of the potato blight. We see, nevertheless, 
that there is a diversity of opinion as to the share 
in the operation to be assigned to the several agen- 
cies. It cannot be wet alone, for much wetter sum- 
mers than the last have occurred within a few years 
without harm to the potato crop, It cannot be 
cold only, because the average temperature has cer- 
tainly not been under that of other seasons when 
the crop has been successfully grown. Nor bas 
there been, as your correspondents observe, any 
remarkable development of sensible electricity. 

My intention in this notice, was merely to point 
out the propriety of greater accuracy in the appli- 
cation of the generic term “ blight,” than is usually 
practiced, and not to swell the already voluminous 


discussion about the cause of the potato murrain, 
** 


Pini e on , Fowls. svvllaatitiesien slacked lime on 
the perches and floors of the hen-house, as often as 
once in ten days, will effectually eradicate the lice 
and promote the health of the fowls.—.4b, Cult. 





From the Maine Farmer. 


WINTERING HENS. 


Dear Sir—Asn young friend of the writer is just 


beginning to raise a large number of hens, for the | 


purpose of selling their eggs, (making this his busi- | 
ness,) he has written to me to ask you to be so kind | 
as to publish, as soon as you can, in your valuable | 


paper, the best directions you know of, for the man- | 


He takes 


- : - most honorable descriptions of labor. 
your paper, and will be glad to see an article of | able descriptions of ls 


agement of hens through the winter. 


this kind in it, which would, doubtless, be useful to 
many. Respectfully, 
A Constant Reaper. 


Nole by the Editor—We must call upon some of 
our subscribers or friends to help us, in this case, 
for although we have been in the habit of keeping 
hens, it has been after the old-fashioned “ helter- 
skelter” way—that is, for the hens to take care of | 
themselves—run the risk of freezing to death in the 
barn or on the roost, during winter, or any chance 
shots they might receive from the neighbors upon | 
whom they trespassed in the summer. 

The brisk demand for eggs, makes a new era | 
in hen-ological science, and we should be glad to 
hear from those who have had experience in the 
new improvements in the system of feeding and 
housing. The best success that we ever had dur- 
ing winter with hens, was when we fixed them a 
roost in the top of a warm piggery, where they 
could be on hand when the pigs were fed, and par- 
take of the warm swill two or three times per day, 
and could lie warm, during the nights. But we 
once had occasion to notice the success of “ an old 
witch,” who lived in a cottage and kept hens. They 
had “ equal rights,” with her at the fire-place, and 
roosted by the side of the chimney, where it was 
warm and smoky. They were frisky and happy 
all winter, and Jaid eggs abundantly. 

We could n’t recommend this mode, and yet the 
hint of keeping them warm and comfortable, by a 
fire or stove, is worth following. 

Col. Moulton, of Porter, Oxford county, informed 
us last winter, that he had good success with his 
hens during the winters, by having a good warm 
roost, and feeding them attentively with grain, and 
some fresh animal food, such as liver; and also 
cabbage, cut small. 





To Make Sausages.—Proportion your meat about 
half fat and half lean ; cut it fine ; then to one hun- 
dred pounds of meat add two and aquarter pounds 
of salt, ten ounces sage, and ten ounces ground pep- 
per made fine. Warm the meat, and mix them in 
thoroughly and stuff them, and the thing is done 
right. Ifany wish to keep them through the sum- 
mer good and fresh, put them in a clean firkin, 
melt fat, and pour on enough to cover them; cover 
the vessel and set in a cellar, and they will keep 
good the year round. 

Another Mode.—Prepare the sansige meat in the 
usual way. ‘Then, instead of putting the meat in 
skins, make bags of white linen or cotton cloth—as 
large, say, as a man’s arin, and about a foot long— 
stuff these bags with the sausage meat, and hang 
them up to dry. When wanted for cooking, slip 
off the bag from so much as is meeded, and cut 
into slices of convenient thickness for cooking. By 
this way, much labor is saved, and the cooking 
quicker done.—Emigrant’s Hand- Book. 


Mr San’! Higgins, of Scarboro’, Maine, raised 


119 bushels of wheat on six acres—the value of 


of which was $131. 


| EXTRACTS 1 FROM REV. MR. STONE'S 





“AD- 
DRESS BEFORE THE ESSEX AG. SOC. 
The Importance of Agriculture. 

‘Agriculture is the offspring of God. It was 
| the first employment of man. On the authority of 
| these two facts, as well as the illustrious names it 
has in every age enrolled as its votaries, | may, 
| Without disparagement to other pursuits, pronounce 
it the most important, as it certainly is among the 


“ Agriculture is the basis of national prosperity. 
Revolution or change, though they may affect, aud 
for atime depress, cannot destroy it. Napoleon 
spoke as a profound statesman, and uttered a mer- 
ited compliment, when he said, ‘ Finances founded 
upon a skillful agriculture, can never be destroyed.’ 
Though Manufactures and Commerce add to the 
wealth of a nation, and from the employ they give 
to capital and labor, are blessings to the world— 
neither could flourish without the aid of Agricul- 
ture. They ure, in fact, her legitimate offspring. 
She establishes them in business. She supplies 
them with subsistence for their operatives and sea- 
/men, and with materials for their industry and en- 
terprise. They, in return, stimulated by generous 
and necessary protection, to healthy activity, im- 
part to agriculture a vital nourishment. Every fac- 
tory put in operation, increases the consumption of 
farm products, and contributes to absorb the sur- 
plus in its vicinity. ‘The farmer sells his pork, but- 
ter, cheese, milk, eggs, etc. at home, and saves 
the expense of transportation. In this country, the 
interests of Agriculture, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, are now so blended, that a blow cannot be 
struck at the prosperity of the two former, that will 
not be felt-by the latter.’ 





Improved Implements. 


“State and County associations are now doing 
the work of a National Institution, and by the con- 
centration of Jocal interests, are probably quite as 
advantageous. They have stimulated mechanical 
ingenuity, under the influence of which, the culti- 
vator, horse-rake, roller, and many other useful im- 
plements have been invented, while important im 
provements have been made in those previously in 
use. The scythe, rake, fork, spade and hoe, have 
all received the magic touch of genius, and appear 
to us in more graceful forms. But in nothing is 
change for the better more visible, than in that vi- 
tal agent of agriculture—the plow. History fur- 
nishes no description of that used by Elisha, when, 
as the Messenger and Prophet of God, he left the 
field to discharge those high and holy functions— 
nor can we form any tolerable idea of the plows 
used in Ireland, when it became necessary, by act 
of parliament, to prohibit ‘ ploughing by the tayle’ ; 
but the heavy, uncouth instruments, shod with 
broken cart tire and cast-off ox shoes, seen on ev- 
ery farm thirty years ago, are familiar to our juve- 
nile recollections, and point a contrast most favora- 
ble to the beautiful and scientifically constructed 
plows now mawufactured, which execute better 
work, with fifty per cent. less team. The subsoil 
plow, invented in Scotland about twenty years ago, 
and now considered anessential implement of good 
husbandry in Great Britain, has been, by Yankee 
skill, bronght within the means of every farmer.” 


Pasturage. 

“ Good pasture is as essential to the best results 
of the dairy, as it is to the best appearance of stock. 
* Short commons’ will make ‘lean kine’ and _‘ thin 
| skimmings, and an inquiry into the method by 
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which the largest number of cattle may be kept in | Fish, Flesh, Fowl and Vegetables.—It is a singu- 
good flesh on the stnallest number of acres, ean | Jar fact that fatal diseases ‘are, at the present mo- 
never be regarded as idle. There are, in Essex | ment, prevalent amongst members of all the above 
county, more than 100,000 acres of pasturage. | named tribes in Europe. Cattle have long been 
Much of this poor—so bound-out, that a ten-acre | afflicted with a distemper which has destroyed 
Jot in midsummer, will scarcely afford a cow her numbers ; grouse have died in hundreds of some 
fill, though she feeds from ‘dawn to dewy eve.’| malady, which has been variously described ; and 
Such lands may be renovated, without loss of the | the murrain among the potatoes has destroyed the 
spring feed, by breaking up in August, and sowing | crops over a great portion of Europe. It is now | 
grass-seed with rye. The rye will afford ample | stated that a plague of some description has bro- 
feed the following spring, while the grass is obtain- | ken out amongst the fish in the rivers, numbers of 
ing further root. If but half the field is broken up | pike, eels, and other fish being found dead, or dy- | 
at a time, it need not be vacated a single season. | ing, on the surface of the water.—N. ¥. Mirror. 
Pastures mossed over, that cannot be plowed, may sianseenapitasinin 
he benefited by harrowing and a dressing of salt.” | 








Culture of Potatoes.—S. Widney, Piqua, O., in- 
| forms us that he successfully cultivates ptoatoes on 


‘ ss / >a > . . : “We ‘ ‘ 
“Time may be saved to farmers, in renovating | the following plan: Plant in hills, and when the 


their mowing lands, by sowing grass-seed among | Pttoes are about an inch out of the ground, take 
corn at the last weeding, and covering it with a ® light plow and run it so close to them as to cover 
light harrow, fitted to pass between the rows. Ex- | them lightly with earth. When they get through 
perience has proved that hilling is not necessary to this an inch or So, cross plow them, covering up as 
the support of corn, and if, when taken off, the. before. This mode is stated to be equal to be equal 
stalks are cut close to the ground, and the land | to the best hoeing, beside being a great saving of 
rolled, the stubble wilk prevent no impediment to | labor. Mr. W. states that he has practiced this 
the scythe. Twoadvantages are secured by seed- mode for several years, and has never losta hill, or 
ing a cornfield. First, an effectual protection | had them at all injured by covering.—Alb. Cult. 
against drought, a point not always gained when | pa DIe YEN p> 
grass seed is sown with barley or rye. Second,| Best time to apply Paint.—It has long been a 
the grass shares the benefit of the manure, without | Subject of inquiry as to the best time to apply paint 
perceptible injury to the corn, and a more luxuriant | to the clapboards of houses for durability. Re- 
growth is obtained. Land “broken up in the au-| peated experiments have been made, within twen- 
tumn, and planted the next season with corn, may 'tyfive years past, which have resnited in the con- 
be treated in the same way. This plan has the ap- viction, that paint applied between November and ' 
probation of many of our most judicious farmers, March, will stand more than twice as long as that 
and from the success I have witnessed in the prac- which is spread in tha warmest weather. The rea- | 
tice, I feel confidence in recommending it.” | son is obvious; for in cold weather the oil and | 
2a - | other component parts of the paint, form a bard | 
The Farmer.—The following advice to the far- | substance on the surface of the cupboard, nearly as 
mer, we extract from a paper published more than | hard as glass, and not easily erased, or even cut 


Sowing Grass Seed among Corn. 


{ 
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N. Y. FARMERS’ CLUB. 

At the meeting of the Club on the J8th inst., the 
following conversation took place concerning po- 
tatoes = 

Mr Coppinger said that slacked lime preserved 
his potatoes. 

Mr Adams—Agreed. A correspondent of the 
Evening Mail says: “1 am almost certain that the 
disease is caused by a parasital fungus, the Acidium 


! Bunii deseribed in Lamarck and in Decandicle’s 
| Synopsis Plantarum.” 


‘ol. Clark—I reiterate the experiments which I 


have tried on the disease. The first was by a weak 
| solution of the chloride of lime. 


2d, a saturated 
solution of the same. 3d, pure quick lime, Pota- 
toes in the first shrunk—in the third shrunk con- 
siderably—and in the second remained plump. 
These potatoes, when boiled, were good; all the 
diseased specks, from the size of a pea to that of 
my thumb-nail, came out of the potato, ‘The «is- 
ease is undoubtedly fungus, and the saturated so- 
lution, No. 2, destroyed it. With a powerful mi- 
croscope, I did not discover any insects. 

Mr Wakeman—The London Farmers’ Magazine 
states that salt and lime are deemed capable of pre- 
venting or curing the potato disease. 

Mr Steele, of Jersey City—I laid in my winter 
stock of potatoes, and lately found some rotting— 
melting, as it were—the liquor from these touching 
sound ones, caused them to rot. I have separated 
them. I think the disease is fungus. 

Col. Clark—The causticity of the lime destroys 
the fungus. Potatoes should be kept dry.—™. Y. 


| Far. and Mech. 


PRODUCE OF GRAIN IN THE U. STATES, 


The Harrisburg Union says: “As much inte- 
rest is at present manifest relative to the recent 


_ 


failure of the crops in Europe, and the sudden ad- 


twerity years ago; and the advice it contains will 
not be out of place at the present time :— 
“The farmer, as well as the merchant, ought to 


| with a sharp knife, and will not soon wear off ;| vances in the prices of grain in the United States, 
| whereas paints applied in the months of July and | the following facts which we have collected from 
August, and more especially if in a severe drought, authentic sources, cannot fuil to be interesting to 


reckon with himself at least once a year. This is the oil immediately penetrates into the wood, like 
the proper time. How stands the balance with | water into a sponge, and leaves the lead nearly dry, 
you at the end of the harvest? I trust you have | Which will soon crumble off.— Selected. 

had nothing to do with the banks, so we will let —————_——~— 

them pass. Are your taxes squarred up with the; Large Yield of Corn. —Lawton Turner, of Ports- 
collectors ? Are there no executions against you ? | mouth, R. L, gathered, the present autumn, from a | 
Are ali your laborers and honest tradesmen for the field measuring 8 acres 18 1-2 rods, which he plant- | 
last year paid off? Aye all your broken windows ed on the farm improved by Thomas R. Hazard, in 
repaired? Is your cellar banked and pointed, so said town, the following crop: 
as to secure your satice and apples from it? If so, | 
let us go to the barn and see whether the barn | 
doors, stable doors, racks and mangers, floors, &c. | 
are all set to rights for the winter. If we find all. 
these things as they should be, then a happy new 


} 


593 bushels of shelled corn, worth, say | 
80 cents per bushel, $474 40 
50 bushels of ears of refuse corn, worth 
15 cents per bushel, 7 50, 


About 20 tons of stalks and fodder, at 








year to you! But if not, then set your boys imme-) — g4 59 per ton 90 00 

diately to threshing, to shelling corn, and dressing | large ox-cart Tih of Swede turnips 
—sto s 0 2 collec isi 5 es 

flax, op the calls of the collector, the visits of | about 150 bushels, at 12 1-2 cents per 

the sheriff, and the duns of your laborers and me-| — pughel 18 75 
. . . ’ 

chanics as quick as possible; buy glass and putty, | 5 large ox-wagon loads of sweet pump- 

repair your windows, and sell to the paper-maker| jing at $3 per load 15 00 

the rags which had been used to stop your lights ; | wii . 

secure your cellar before the frost penetrates fur- | Total $605 65 

° — >. 


ther. All this being done, go to the barn and do 
likewise. You may now sit down for the evening 
by a clean hearth, before a brisk fire in your snug 
kitchen or parlor, crack a few nuts, eat a few ap- 
ples, and regale yourself and friends with a glass 
of pure spring water,and go to bed when you 
please.” 


The expected demand for flour abroad, will pro- 
bably materially increase its price here. 


| The field averaging 73 bushels 2 1-2 qts. per 
jacre, of sound corn, One selected acre, 13 1-3 
rods by 12 rods, yielded 89 bushels 18 1-2 quarts. 
‘for the last four years. About six acres of it was 
| spread over with coarse barn manure and sea-weed, 
previous to plowing last spring. About one acre 
'was manured in the hill, and the remainder was 
/not manured at all.—Herald of the Times. 


our agricultural friends, The production of grain 
in the United States for four years, according to the 
returns issued from the office of the Commissioner 
of Patents, is as follows : 


Bushels. Bushels. 
1840. 1842. 

Wheat, 84,822,272 102,317,340 
Barley, 4,161,504 3,874,522 
Oats, 123,071,341 150,883,617 
Rye, 18,645,567 22,762,952 
Buck wheat, 7,291,743 9,483,480 
Indian corn, {377,531,875 441,829,246 

1843. 1844. 
Wheat, 100,310,856 95,607,000 
Barley, 3,230,720 3,627,000 
| Oats, 145,920,666 172,247,000 
| Rye, 24,280,281 27,450,000 
Buckwheat, 7 959,410 9,071,050 
Indian corn, 494,618,305 424,953,000 


The wheat crop of the United States for this 


| year, is estimated at 125,000,000 bushels. 


The half-starved operatives of Europe, may well 
look at the above returns with wondering eyes, for 
it affords twentytwo bushels of corn alone, for every 


— /man, woman and child in this country. Indian 
The ground had been used as a sheep pasture | 


corn will rarely bear exportation, and therefore but 
little is carried abroad. Our cattle enjoy an abun- 
dance of that food which would be deemed a luxu- 
ry in Europe. Such is the prolific fertility of our 
soil, and the extent of production under the compe- 
tition of freemen.” 


—— 
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A WORD WITH FARMERS. | 

There is seeming assumption in a man of one | 
vocation trying to tell others how to do their own | 
business, and this often deters people from giving | 
good and needed advice. An editor may fairly | 
claim exemption from this mistaken modesty ; and | 
we, having spent our early years at work on a farm, | 
and reyarded agriculture with deep interest ever 
since, claim a special right to speak plainly to the 
farming community. Bear with us, then, a few 
moments, farming friends. 

Taking a hasty trip to Saratoga, some weeks 


since, We Were struck with two or three aspects of 


the country. One was the severe suffering from 
drought on the rich intervales of the Hudson river, 
especially above Troy. There were hundreds of 
acres of gently sloping land, devoted to garden and 
tillage, burnt up by drought, as though a fire had 
run through it, and not yielding over one-third of a 
fair crop. Yet right beside that parched intervale, 
ran a noble river, sufficient to drench the whole 
daily without a sensible diminution of its waters ; 
while the plain was crossed almost every mile bya 
stream coming down from the hills to swell the 
river’s current. Tlow can it be that the owners of 
these ferile acres suffer themselves to be divested 
of half the reward of their toil as often as every 
other year, for want of irrigation? How easy it 
would be for science or skill to provide for the 
thorough moistening of those intervales at pleasure, 
cither by damming the streams as they issue from 
the hills, and carrying their waters along the bases 
to be diffused over the plain, or by drawing sup- 
plies, by means of wind-mills or steam, from the 
Hudson itself! But nothing of the sort is done; 
the earth is Jeft to parch, and its vegetation to with- 
er. The mere loss in the quantity of product, is 
but an item; the vegetables there cultivated would 
have commanded double the price if hastened for- 
ward for early consumption, while Saratoga and all 
the inland towns were full of pleasure-seeking trav- 
ellers, that they did when ultimately fit for the ta- 
ble. That they would have been far more juicy 
and palatable also, if abundantly supplied with wa- 
ter, need not be urged. 


Irrigation and Deep Plowing.—These must be 
generally adopted in our country. We blindly fol- 
low our British ancestors in neglecting the former, 
without reflecting that sunshine is almost as rare 
in England as rain is here. As to deep plowing, 
all science, all practice, all authority, recommend 
it, and yet three-fourths of our farmers persist in 
skinning their land over from five to eight inches 
deep, or not balf what is required. We saw field 
after field of corn which will not yield ten bushels 
to the acre, (and poor stuff at that,) which might 
have been put up totwenty, by deep plowing alone. 
Of course, one year would not exhibit all the bene- 
fit of this culture, though even the first year, if a 
dry one, would show its decided advantage ; but 
Jet land have time to get used to deep plowing, and 


it will tell you plainly how it relishes that treat- | 


ment. And the man who plows deep, is pretty 
apt to put something else into the soil as well as 
iron. He will usually have muck and peat from 
his swamps, and a noble compost heap near his 
barn. 

We hear farmers complain, and most truly, that 


they can make nothing by their business ; and this 


while they are paying taxes, keeping up fences, and 
pethaps paying mortgage-interest on twice as much 
land as they can cultivate well, and letting half of 
it go from year to year without tillage, and often 


growing up to bushes. Now the wonder is, not 
that such farmers do not thrive—the marvel is that 
they manage to exist. Let any manufacturer, me- 
chanic, or merchant, do his business after this pat- 
tern, and he must fail—there is no help for it. 
But must we conclude that bad farming has be- 
come inveterate among our people ? that our far- 
;mers have resolved, though they know better, to 
| hold twice as much land as they can till thorough- 
ily, and torment it tiH it ruins them? We will not. 
| Every farmer with whom we converse, admits the 
' evil—says he and his neighbors run over too much 
land, cultivate too slovenly, are not sufficiently wide 
jawake to the march of improvement, and lay out 
{too much main strength on what could be easier 
and better done by the aid of skill and science. All 
| are aware that they must farm better, or break : for 
the car of improvement moves on, and the only 
choice is to ride on it, or be run over by it.—New 


York Tribune. 


MEASURING CORN. 

The following rule for ascertaining the quantity 
of shelled corn in a house or body of any dimen- 
sions, is by Wm. Murray, Esq., of South Carolina, 
communicated to the Southern Agriculturist : 

Rule.—Having previously levelled the corn in| 
the house, so that it will be of equal depth through- 
| out, ascertain the length, breadth, and depth of the 
bulk; multiply these dimensions together, and their 
products by four, then cut off one figure from the 
right of this last product. This will give you so 
many bushels and a decimal of a bushel of shelled 
corn. If it be required to find the quantity of eared 
corn, substitute 8 for 4, and cut off one figure as 
before. 

Example.—In a bulk of corn in the ear, measur- 
ing 12 feet long, 11 feet broad, and 6 feet deep, 
there will be 316 bushels and eight-tenths of a 
bushel of shelled corn, or 633 bushels and six-tenths 
of ear corn, as— 





12 12 

Ml Il 

132 132 

6 6 

792 792 

4 8 
316,8 shelled. 633,6 in ear. 


The decimal 4 is used when the object is to find 
the quantity in shelled corn, because it is half of 
the decimal 8, and it requires two bushels of ear 





corn to make one of shelled corn. In using these | 
rules, half a bushel may be added for every hun- | 
dred ; that amount of ears results from the substi- 
tution of the deciimals. 

The term, “barrel of corn,” so much used by | 
Southerners, means five bushels of shelled corn.— 
| Emigrant’s Hand-Book. 








| The best cure for hard times is, to cheat the doc- 
‘tor by being temperate, the lawyer by keepingout 
of debt, the demagogue by voting for honest men, 
and poverty by being industrious: but (ray THE 
PRINTER, if you wish to prosper and be happy.— 
Solomon Young. 

(The above contains a whole volume of wisdom, 
and proves the author worthy of bis christian title. 
How it would rejoice us to see many—yea, many 





of our dear patrons, adopting as one of their habils, 
the advice given in the closing clause! So mote it be.} 


THE POTATO CROP. 


[The following remarks from the London Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle, are by its editor, Prof. Linpier.} 

One word more concerning the Polato disease. 
It is observed by some of our correspondents that 
the water in which this year’s potatocs are boiled, 
has an offensive odor, and advice is given how to 
proceed in such causes. We, too, musi ofler a word 
of counsel. 

All potatoes which render oficnsive the water in 
whieh they are boiled, are beginning to decay. The 
disease is present, although it may wot be visible ; 
and we doubt whether any precautions con prevent 
their putrifying after a few weeks. Such potatoes 
should not be stored, but consuuied inmediately ; 
and those only put away for the winter in which 
no such symptoms are discoverable. A few sam- 
ples can easily be boiled for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the condition of the crop. 

It is the custom in many parts of the country, 
and especially with small fields or patches of pota- 
toes, to collect them, as soon as dog up, into a heap 
in the centre of the field, where a space has pre 
viously been partially dug out to receive them ; and 
when the whole is thus collected together, they are 
covered over with earth pressed smooth with the 
spade on the sides. We cannot too strongly urge 
on all, the importance of drying the potatoes as 
much as possible before storing them for the win- 
ter, and of sorting out all that appear in any way 
diseased. Considering the infectious nature of the 
potato rot, and the rapidity with which it sometimes 
spreads, the time and trouble consumed in doing 
this, will be well bestowed if it enables us to save 
a portion of the crop. 

The custom of storing the potatoes in the same 
field in which they have grown, is decidedly objee- 
tionable, being very likely to develop ret in them, 
in all cases where the rot has manifested itself, 
even though but to a slight extent; it is far better 
to store the sound potatoes in a separate piece of 
ground. If this cannot be done, the risk of danger 
may be probably diminished by lining the sides 
and bottom of the place dug to reecive them, with 
newly-burnt charcoal, to a depth of 3 or 4 inches : 
it is, however, better by far not to store them in 
the field where they grew. 





Cause of the Potato Murrain.—in the early part 
of the last summer, we had two, and only two, ex- 
cessively hot days in Cornwall. The heat was in- 
tense, it came on suddenly, and lasted only 48 hours. 
The day before this intense heat, a friend of mine, 
who lives in the neighborhood of Gorran, took par- 
ticular notice of a thriving crop of potstoes in that 
parish. He informed me that the plants, at that 
time, were in perfect health ; they were of recent 
growth, and the stalks had not sprouted. At the 
expiration of the two hot days, he again visited the 
spot, and to his great astonishment he found that 
the plants had all made very long shoots of leaf- 
less stalks, and he felt quite convinced that this 
rapid growth had taken place in the short space of 
48 hours. Immediately after this, and coeval with 
the full of temperature, the plants became sickly, 
and in a very short time they were all blighted. I 
consider the above fact extremely interesting. The 
gentleman who mentioned it to me is an intelligent, 
though not a scientific person, and [ have no doubt 
his observations are correct. It affords a signal in- 


stance of the liability of the potato to be affected by 
atmospheric changes, and throws considerable light 
on the pathology of the potato blight. 


We can 








an 
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easily suppose that in the above, as well as in oth- 


Improper Use of Guano.—At the great Jesuit he is an employer! 


In two years’ time, he has 20 


er cases, the injury was occasioned by the excita- | Convent, La Merced, at St. Diego, Upper Califor- acres well cleared, a log-house and stable, and mo- 


bility being exhausted by too rapid growth, and | nia, the Jesuits have known the use of Guano as a 
that the plants were consequently unable to adapt | manure ever since the beginning of the last centu- 
their functions to the diminished temperature. This | ty. Monsieur La Talle, lately sent there as an in- 
view of the origin of the disease corresponds with | quirer by the Colonial Office, bad opportunities of 
the theory advocated from the first in the Garden- | conversing with the Superior of the Convent on 
ers’ Chronicle.—J. M. Winn, in Gard. Chron. jthe subject. He stated, that after the use of guano 

[The theory above indicated is that held by Prof. for several years, (four or five,) the soil, naturally 
Lindley, editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. We | fertile, becomes rapidly exhausted ; that, while un- 
may very safely venture to predict that if the potato | der the influence of guano, the crop was no less 
plague prevails in England three successive years, ; ‘2 120 bushels of Indian corn per acre, yet after 
and under totally different circumstances of weath- | ® short period, the nutritious properties of the earth 
er, as it has with us, Prof. L., as well as every man | become worn out, and the soil literally barren, In 
possessing a moderate share of common sense, will | California, the proprietors are possessed of so ex- 


j . . ‘ : | 
be convinced that the disastrous affection is not! tensive a territory, that the loss of the Innd is to 


them a mutter of litthe moment. 
' 


Free | 


Besides, they 


caused by any peculiarity in the temperature of the a 
have a well-arranged system of irrigation, by means 


weather, or in the character of the season. 


A % | thic Oo ey , > vu 2 f ic 

from all unfavorable circumstances for its growth | Of Which they convey water over the land which | 
and perfection, save the blight, the crop, this sea- has censed to be fertile, and a deposit is made ot 
son, in Maine and the Provinces, has, notwithstand- | C™iching matter ; so that, although the soil is far | 


ing, been extensively attacked by the disease. ] from recovering its original value, yet after t rest 

i socal : of two or three years, and this treatment, it forrme 

available pasture Jand. It.should be further stated, 

| that the Jesuits who wish to surround their dwell- 

| ings with pleasing verdure, never use guano in the 
neighborhood of their residences. 





_ Potatoes.—A large proportion of the potatoes 
now brought to market, though sound, or decaying 
only in spots, have so unpleasant and unwholesome 
flavor as to be hardly eatable. This flavor is in the a , , 
juice, (which is first infected,) and may thus be got | M. La Talle thinks that the lesson to he gained 
rid of: Clean and peel the potatoes, and cut away | from these facts is—not the nad abandonment “ 
all dark parts; then cut the potato into pieces, 2°" but the saptpPe. aetapein, beg of a, and —— 
smaller than a walnut; lay these on a clean, stout | Plication chiefly to those soils which, in oe fan- 
cloth, fol the cloth over them, and smash them | SU“ of our farmers, are called “ cold clays,” and 
with a mallet; gather the mash into the centre of | S°€™ peculiarly in need of 80 searching and _ 
the cloth, and wring out the juice. Then loosen erful a stimulant; and he recommends its use in 
the cloth, and put.the part holding the mash into a | C°MUnction with liquid paragon : . 
large basin of cold water; leave it four or five Knowing the extent to which this manure is 
minutes, to soak thoroughly, and wring out again: | COMMS ae Se and thet some Gamers ree 
then give it anotier soaking and wringing, and the thoughtlessly applying it to land of every deserip- 
juice will be pretty thoroughly washed out, if the | tion and in large quantities, [ have thought it my 
potatoes are well crushed. The mash thus cleansed, | duty not to conceal these facts from the public.— 
is not go fit for boiling as frying, for which it does | E- J., in London Agricul. Gaz. 
as well as sound potatoes. A little starch may be [We will only observe upon the above, that re- 
settled from the juice and washings; but they wash | peated over-doses of any manure, to any sort of soil, 
out very little, unless the potatoes are mashed very | in any latitude, would result in injury to the soil. 
fine. This starch, well washed, and mixed with} As to the recommendation to apply guano chiefly 





one-third flour, makes good bread, pudding, or pas- | to “ cold clays,” such soil is the very ove in which | 


try.—J. Prideaux, in Gard. Chron. 


we should expect the least benefit from the applica- 
tion of guano. | 





Preparing Seed Wheat.—From reading a leading 
atticle in your last Gazette, I am induced to give 
you my method of treating seed wheat, 


ney enough to buy stock and tools. He now rises 
avother step in the world, for he gets married, gives 
up the town, and is a regular farmer. 

In Germany, he owned nothing, and never could 
have owned anything: his wages were nominal ; 
his diet chiefly vegetable; and his prospect was 
that he would be obliged to labor as a menial for 
life, barely earning a subsistence, and not leaving 
enough to bury him. In five years, he has become 
the owner, in fee simple, of a good farm, with com- 
fortable fixtures, a prospect’ of rural wealth, an in- 

“dependent life, and, by the blessing of Heaven and 
his wife, of an endless posterity. 

Two words tell the whole story—industry and 
leconomy. These will make any man rich in the 
_West.—Indiana Far. and Gard. 


| 


{The certainty of that result, perhaps, depends 
lndustry and 
'economy “will make any man rich” anywhere, in 
| this country—at the East, as well as at the West— 
| provided, always, that he has a favorable opportuni- 
ty to exercise these virtues. } 


jnota litte upon the man’s tuck ! 


A lady communicates the following recipes: 

To Make Johnny Cake.—Tuake two large cups of 
meal, one cup of flour, and one cup of sour milk, 
one egg, one table spoonful of molasses, and a tea 
spoonful of saleratus, dissolved: mix thoroughly, 
and add sufficient sweet milk to cause the batter to 
spread in the pans; then bake in the usual way. 


Rice Pudding.—One cup of clean rice, and nine 
cups of new milk, a piece of butter the size of a 
small hen’s-egg, a little salt, and sweeten to suit 
taste—some add a few raisins and a little spice or 
lemon. Bake in a slow oven, but do not bake dry. 
It is best eaten when cold.— Ohio Cult. 


Ireland-—The accounts from the sister Island, 
for some days past, regarding the potato crop, are 
of a very serious and alarming character. The 
failure is dreadful in the extreme, and the pros- 
' pects before the great majority of the lower classes 
truly horrifying. Thé authorities at Dublin Castle 
seem to have directed their attention to the mat- 
‘ter. Commissioners have been employed to visit 
‘the different provinces, and to report to the Lord 





Farming Scenes at the West.—About eight years | Lieutenant, the results of their examination, Up 
I have | ago, a raw Dutchman, whose only English was a} io the present time, these reports are of the most 


never yet grown a sinutty ear, although the seed | good-natured “ yes” to every possible question, got | gloomy and discouraging character.— Liverpool pa- 
have used has sometimes contained a considerable employment here as a stable-man, His wages | yer, of Nov. 3d. 


quantity of smut-balls. 





large tub a quantity of strong liquid manure, (the | spend. 
drainings from yard manure taken from a tank,) and laid by his wages. The next six mouths, be- 


with as much common salt as it will hold in solu-| ing better able to talk English, he obtained eight 
tion. 


were six dollars a month and board ; that was thir- | 
Two or three days before sowing, 1 mix in a! tysix dollars in six mouths, for not one cent did he | 


‘ 


He washed and mended his own clothes, | 


| 








Poisoned by Cider—An inquest was held last 
week at Melvern, on the body of Richard Wilkins, 
whose death was occasioned by drinking cider that 
had been conveyed in lead or zinc pipes from the 
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xbout twelve hours—(the light grains are skimmed 
off and rejected.) It is then taken out, drained 
through a basket, and spread thinly on a floor; a 
quantity of newly-slacked lime is immediately 
sprinkled over it, and the whole turned several 
times. A fine sieve is used to get rid of the super- 
fluous lime ; the seed is then fit for drilling. I 
know an extensive cultivator who has for many 
years used for a steep, soapers’ lye, the grain being 
afterwards dried with lime; and he has assured me 
that he never grew any smutty wheat.—A4. Notman, 
in Lond. Ag. Gaz. 





Eggs will keep longer and better in salt than in 
any other way.—W. Savage, in do. 


In this mixture I immerse the seed wheat | dollars a month, and at the end of six months more, 


| ing while clearing it ? 





he had fortyeigihi dollars, making in all for the | Cider-house to a room where it was pear BI on 
year, eightyfuur dollars. The second year, by vary- | JUFY acquitted the farmer in whose a < hatentae 
ing hisemployment—sawing wood in winter, work- | was, from any blame, but one “ob a — 
ing for the corporation in summer—making gar- | tigation, any person using eg ab er eo , 
dens in spring—he laid by one hundred dollars— | Yeyance of cider, would be liable to a charge 0 
and the third year, one yundred and twentyfive dol- | manslaughter.— English paper. 
lars—making, in three years, three hundred and TS 
nine dollars. | Round Turnips Injurious to Hogs.—A friend 
With this he bought eighty acres of land. It! tells us he once had a number of shoats taken sick, 
was as wild as when the deer fled over it, and the | and he could not divine the cause. A neighbor 
Indians pursued them. How should he get a liv- | said to him, “ they act as if they had been living on 
Thus he did it: He hires a! turnips.” “ Turnips!” said our friend, “ will tur- 
man to clear and fence ten acres. He himself re-| nips burt them?” “ Yes, all my young hogs were 
muins in town to earn the money to pay for the | sick in consequence of eating round turnips,” said 
clearing. Behold hini! already risen a degree’ the neighbor.—Ploughman. 
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Boston, ‘Wepxispay, Noy. 26, 1845. 


PROF. MORREN’S LETTER ON THE POTATO 
MALADY. 





| We gave, some weeks since, a synopsis of this letter, 
which was originally published in the Independence, a | 


Brussels paper. ‘The subjoined extracts are from a full | it is essential to separate.as speedily as may be, the tu- 


translation of it, given in the London Pictorial Times.] 

M. Morren, after stating that the evil had prevailed 
in Belgium for several years, though to a far less alarim- 
ing degree than at present, proceeds : | 

“ The real cause of the evil is a fungus, or sort of | 
mushroom, which the learned will clzssify under the | 
genus botrydis—but which agriculturists, without fur- 
ther specification, will call a spot, a blemish, or blotch- | 
es. “ * This mushroom is of extreme tenuity, but it | 
breeds amazingly, and reproduces itself by thousands. 
Its stems are formed of little, straight hollow threads, 
which bear on their summits one or more branches, al- 
ways divided into two, and at the end of these branches 
reproductive bodies are found, which have the form of 
eggs, but which are scarcely the hundredth part of a mil- 
limetre in size. It will be said that this is a very small 
body to do so inuch mischief; but I answer that the itch 
is not a disease the less to be feared, because the acare 
which produces it can be seen only by the aid of the mi- 
croscope. 

“ After the formation of the yellow spot, and the de- 
velopment of the botrydis on the leaf of the potato, the 
stalk receives the deleterious influence. Here and there 
its epidermis turns brown, blackens, and, following with 
the microscope the phases of the evil, you perceive that 
it is by the rind that the stalk is attacked. » The morbid 
agent carries its actiog from the rind on to the epider- 
mis, and though this last does not‘always disclose mush- 
rooms, it is not the less for that struck with death. 

“ The infection soon descends into the tnbercle itself. 
If the disease follows its course, the tubercule mortifies 
forthwith. A potato’ is nota root, but a real branch; 
whence it follows that a tubercule contains a marrow, 
which is the eatable part to be preferred, and a separate 
rind ; between the marrow and the rind there is a zone 
of vessels, which represent wood. This construction is 
apparent to any one who chooses to cut a thin slice ot 
potato, and place it between his eye and the daylight. 
The infection attacks that part which receives the sap 
on its descent. 

“ By following the progress of the evil upon a great 
number of tainted tubercules, I have been able to see 
how the evil, by one continuous progress, at length 
reaches the heart itself of the potato, and corrupts the 
vegetable entirely. The skin of the deceased potato 
comes off easily; the flesh no longer cracks under the 
knife ; a flatulent liquid drips from the potato ; a musty, 
and presently an animal smell, analogous to the smell 
of mushrooms recently cut, manifests itself, and occa- 
sions considerable nausea. ” ° P 

** The evil being traced to its source, the cultivator 
must direct all his attention to the destruction of the 
fungus, or mushroom, for it is unfortunately but too true 
that all the parasites of this genus once introduced intoa 
country, renvain there and, propagate. ‘This ybar, the, 
epidemic has been general; the germ exists every where ; 
millions upon millions of propagules, if their numbers 
are not diminished this year, will, next year, be attack- 
ing the plants, and then it will be more difficult to erad- 
ieste the scourge, 








“It is essential to adopt the following precautions : 





** When the leaves are decidedly spoilt, cut down the 
vines forthwith and burn them on the spot, instead of 
taking them away. 

‘* When certain varieties or certain localities are free 
from the scourge at the time of the harvest, it is always 
prudent to burn the leaves, for a field may appear secure 
from the botrydis, when it is not so; several leaves are 
attacked ; these leaves throw the propagules on to the | 
tubercules, which, if preserved for purposes of reproduc- 
tion, will spread the plague the following year. 

“If the tubercules (poiatoes) themselves are attacked, | 


bercules that are tainted from those that are not. ‘Turn | 
the sound ones to account as soon as_ possible, for they | 
are not noxious so long as the rind does not become yel- 
low. The diseased ones should be burnt. 

“As itis probable that the tubercules preserved for 








, seed will be infeeted with the sp»wn of the mushroom, | 


it would Le advisable for cultivators who can, to pro. | 


cure tubercules for reproduction from places whore the | 
present scourge is unknown., | 

‘* In case of using for reproduction the tubercules of | 
crops visited by the plague this year, it will be necessary | 
to submit them, previous to planting, to the agency of | 
lime, as is practiced with wheat, and all plants that are | 
liable to invasion by parasitical bodies. The process 
ought to be by the immersion of the tubercules in lime- | 
water. 25 kilegrammes (50 pounds) of lime, a quarter | 
of a pound of sulphate of copper, and 3 kilogramines (6 | 
pounds) of marine salt, for 25 litres (quarts) of water, 
constitute a preparation, the utility of which in the de- 
struction of parasite vegetation, has been experienced by 
a great number of well informed cultivators. 

“In the plantations of the spring of 1846, it is essen- 
tial to plant potatoes in fields as far as possible removed 
from those actually infected this year, to avoid the dan- | 
ger from the retention in the soil of the spawn of the 
fungus. ¥ - . ” ¥ 

“ The use of lime and of marine salt, with a slight 
mixture of sulphate of copper, is, as I have already said, 
of acknowledged efficacy in the destruction of parasite 
germs. Consequently, to powder over with sucha mix- 
ture, a soilin which diseased potatoes have grown, is 
a good operation for destroying in that land the germs 
of the scourge. ‘The operation ought to be strongly re- 
commended everywhere. 

‘* The storing of potatoes from fields that have been 
this year attacked by the scourge, in cellars, caves, &c., 
will certainly be to deposit the spawn of the mushroom 
in those very places. They should, therefore, before 
receiving the potatoes, be thoroughly cleaned, and 
scoured with lime, and lime, or ground charcoal, scat- 
tered ovor the bottom, [and on the potatoes as they are 
stored,] will conclude the series of operations, the most 
rational and the most certain for destroying, if possible, 
the evil at its root, 

C. H. MORREN, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &§c. 
Liege, August 14, 1845." 





Is the Potato a Root ?—This question has, in time 
past, given rise to considerable discussion among writers 
who love controversy. Prof. Morren, (high authority,) 
avers, decisively, in the foregoing letter, that ‘“ A pota- 
to is not a root, but a real branch."” Who dares combat 
his position? Writers, almost universally, (ze among 
them,) include potatoes among root crops. If there is 
impropriety in this, and we can see it, let us mend our 
way. “Is the potato a root?’ We offer “the hat’ to 
any one who will settle this question, either way, beyond 
farther cavil. (N.B.—Those who have recently been 
discussing the question, “ Will saltpetre explode?” are 
excluded from competition for ‘ the hat.”’) 








THANKSGIVING. 

Tomorrow, in accordance with a revered custom of 
our fathers, is set apart as a special day of thanksgiving 
to the Source of all Good, by the people of this Com- 
monwealth. 

To acknowledge, as a people, our indebtedness to 
our ecummon Father, and manifest eur gratitude for His 
unstinted and impartial kindness towards us, is not mere- 
ly an act of propriety, but our incumbent duty, as pen- 
sioners on Lhis bounty. 

This year, we of “ happy America,” have especial 
reason for thanksgiving to the Lord of the Harvest, that 
through His favor, we are supplied with an abundance 
of the earth's products to meet our necessities, and thus 
exempted from the danger of that dread want fur food, 
which is now haunting the minds and chilling the hearts 
of theusands—perhaps millions—of our fellow-creatures 
in the old world, where products of the earth most re- 
lied upon for human sustenance, have been cut short by 
disasters which human power could not avert. 

The annual Thanksgiving is usually made a day of 
feasting. In this there is no posilive impropriety, pro- 
vided that, while we are enjoying the geod gifts, we are 
not unmindful of the good Giver—nor that there are 
those around us—the children of adversity—who cannot 
partake in the enjoyments of this happy occasion, un- 
Jess the more favored by fortune shall provide them the 
means. Inthe words of our worthy Governor's Procla- 
mation—“ In spreading the banquetting table, let the op- 
ulent and the fortunate remember that ‘the poor they 
have always with them,’ and impart of their abundance 
among those destitute and desolate ones, to whose com- 
fortless homes seasons of plenty and scarcity are alike.” 





THE FARMER'S THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


‘The harvest home—its labors done, 
Now praise the Harvest’s gracious Lord ; 
Who poured the rain, who warmed the sun, 
Whose bounty has our garners stored. 


He bade the Spring, with melting breath, 
Blow o'er each frozen hill and glade, 

Till, bursting from the bonds of death, 
Up sprang the green and tender blade. 


In vernal showers His goodness flowed, 
On every hill, and every plain ; 

His providential care bestowed 
The early and the latter rain. 


He beckon‘d to the farthest South, 
And called young Summer into birth ; 
Then, crowned with blessings, sent her forth 
‘To shine upon the ghaddened earth ;— 


And bade beneath her genial heat, 
‘U'he soil its varied riches yield, 

That man might from his labors reap 
‘The income of euch fruitful field. 


And next, as onward rolled the year, 
Brown Autumn, with her plenteous horn, 
Shook from her lap the ripened ear, 
The bearded grain and golden corn. 


And when, by fruitful increase spent, 
‘I'he earth from labor seeks repose, 

Old Winter from the North is sent, 
To wrap her in his hoary snows. 


Thus all the seasons in their turn, 
At God's command their blessings pour, 
That man, with grateful heart, may learn 
‘The bounteous Giver to adore. 


Then, tune each voice, and bend each knee, 
In praise to Heaven's eternal Throne, 

While every heart swells gratefully 
Thanksgiving for our harvest home. 





On Saturday last, 50,433 Ibs. of poultry arrived in 
this city, from Rhode Island. 
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THERMOMETRICAL, 
Reportedforthe New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardenol the proprietor 
afthe New Engtand Farmer, Brighton, Mass in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, tothe week ending Nov. 23. 





Nov. 1845. | 7.A.M.| 12, M.{5,P.M. |) Wind. 


Monday, 17| 40 56 {| 46 | N.E. 
Tuesday, 18 47 56 52 K. 
Wednesday, 19 54 58 | 51 8. 
Thursday, 20 | 42 6t 53 S. W. 
Friday, 21 53 62 | 45 N. W. 
Saturday, 22 30 41 | - 36 Ww. 
Sunday, 23; 45 | 54 60 | Ss. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mos bar, Nov. 24, 1845 
Reported for the N. E. Farmer, 

At market 1050 Beef Cattle, 525 Stores, 3800 Sheep 
and 725 Swine. 

Piices.— Beef Cattle —Last week's prices were fully 
sustained, viz: Extra 5,00. First quality 4,50 a 
4,75. Second quality $4,00 a $1,25. Third quality 

$2,75 a 3,75. 

Barrelling Cattle —Mess $3,25. No. 1 $2,75. 

Stores—Yearlings $527; two years old $7 a 14; 
three years old $15 a 24. 

Sheep.—Sales from Si to $2. 

Swine.—One lot 3 1-4 and 4 1-4,—one 3 1-2 and 4 1-2 
At retail from 3 1-2 to 5. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 a2 25 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 ceuts. Clover—Northern, 10 to iic.—Southern.9 
al@c. Flax Seed. $1 5@ per bushel. Lucerne,33 ec. per |b. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 250 perbushel. Millet, | 75 to-2 00. 

GRAIN. The supply of Grain during the early part of 
the week was net large, but full equal to the demand. 

Corn—Northern. new, bushel 00 a 00—Southern, round 
yellow, 82 a 85—Southern flat yellow, 80 a 82—do. do 
white 0@ a 80--do New Orleans, 77 a 80—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 80 a 83—do. Southern, 00 a 60 —Oats 
Southern, 06 a 47— Northern do. 00 to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 1 75 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 00 a 50—-Bran, 
00 a 40. 

FLOUR. The Britannia, arrived at this port on Thurs- 
day evening, and the prospect of the English ports being 
opened, added to the extensive ravages of the potato disease, 
had caused an advance of 2s stg. per bri. on Flour in bond, 
while the price of free Grain was stationary or slightly de- 
clined. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $6 50 a 6 75 
—o. wharf, $000a 6 50—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philadelphia do. 4mos. $0 00 a 000 — Fredericksburg, 
low I’d new 86 37 a 650—Alexandria, wharf, 6 37 a 650 
—Georgetown, 8060 a 6 75—Extra do. 7 00 a 0 00—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a0 00—do. City, $725 a 060—Peters- 
burgh, City, $0 00 a 0 00—do. Country $0 00 a 6 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 86 75 a 7 00— do fancy hrands, $7 00 
a 7 12—Ohio via Canal, 80 006 a 0 0(0—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 004000. Rye, $0 00 a 5 60-—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$375 a0 00. 

PROVISIONS. There has been a good demand for 
Clear Pork, mostly fur Eastern supplies. 

Beef—Mess 4 110. new bbl. $9 00 a 950—Navy—88 00 a 
8 5°.—No, 1, $0 00 a 0 00—do Prime $5 50 8 0 606—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bbl. $15 00 a 15 50—do Clear 814 50 a 1500 
do. Mess, $13 50 a 14:00—do Prime $10 75 a 11 €0—do Mess 
from other States,— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0008000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, ship’ng, 124 a 14—do store, uninspected, 13 a 15—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Bosten ins. 8$ a 9 —do 
South and Western, 8 a 9— Hams, Boston, 8 a 9 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a 0—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal 
54 a 8—do new milk, 74.40. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. op pound, 5 per cent. ad. 
val. All whereof the vatue exceeds 7 cts, per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 

There has been no change in the Wool market since our 
jast review—moderaie sales are made at the rates current 
for the last few weeks. 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 40 a 45 c.--Amer- 
iean full blood, do 37’a 4--Do. 3-4 do 34 a 35—Do. 1-2de 
32a 33 -1-4 and common do 29 a 31 — Sinyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22-~-Do. unwashed, 10 a 15-- Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony , clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10a 14—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 33 
a 38—Neo. 1 do. do. do. 30 a 32—No. 2.do dodo 23a 25— 
No. 3 do do do 14a 17. 

Sales during the past week of {50 a 200 bales at 24 a 254c. 
per Ib., closing nominally at the latter price. 

HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

ist sort Mass. 1844, lb. 20a 25 ; 2d doOao. 

HAY, 20 to 21 per ton— Eastern Screwed &17 to 18. 

EGGS, 15 to 18. 





2000 SUPERB TULIP BULUS, | 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. offer for sale the celebra- | 

ted and costly bed of TULIPS imported for the | 
Public Garden, and pronounced by competent judges | 

to be the finest collection in this country. Vhe subscribers | 
obtained the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s premium 
of $3 for the best thirty distinct varieties which were taken 
from this hed. They will be sold at the very low price of 
$3 per dozen, which is not ne half the cost of many single 
bulbs in the collection. There never was a better opportu- | 
- for amateurs to indulge themselves with a bed of these | 
truly, splendid flowers. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | 
Nov. 11. Nos. 51 & 52 North Market St. | 





! 


SUPERB DUTCH BULBS. 

JOSEPH BRECK & ©O_ have received a col- 
lection of very fine Dutch Bulbous Roots, the best | 
that could be obtained in Holland including the fol- 
lowing ; 

100 yarieties of Double and Single Hyacinths of every 
shade and color, viz Porcelain Blue, light Bine, dark Blue, 
black Blue ; Rose, Pink, Crimson, White, White with Pur. | 
ple, Red, and yellow eyes; Yellow, Straw color, &c. | 

20 varieties of Polyanthus Narcissus. 


WW do Single and double Narcissas. 

20 do Martagon and other Lilies. 
25 do Superfine Double Anemones. 

25 do do Ranunculus, 

10 do Crocus. 

25 do English, Spanish and Persian Iris Snow 


Drops; Double and Single Jonguilles; Double and Single 
Crown Imperials; Double and Single Tulips ; superb flo- 
rists flowers ; Double Eariy Parrot, &c. in great variety. 
Also, a great variety of miscellaneous Flower Roots, too 
numernus to mention 
The roots are in fine order and extra Jarge size and much 
supersor to common Auction Bulbs. 


Catalogues are ready for distribution and may be had 
gratis. at Breck & Co's Horticultural and Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 51 and 52 North Market street. up stairs. 

Nov. 4. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





KENRICk’S NURSERIES, 
NONANTUM HILL, NEWTON, NEAR BUSTON 


Fruit, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 

Green House Plants, &c. &c. Descriptive 

Catalogues will be sent gratis to all who apply. 

Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- 

tarine Trees, a great variety of all superior 

kinds; Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Franconia and ether 
Raspberries, Currants, Strawberries, &c. 

Urnamental Trees of the most beautiful hardy kinds, in- 
cluding Limes or Lindens, Sycamores--Tyrol or Scotch 
Larch, Silver Leaved Abele, Horse Chestnuts, Elms, Weep- 
ing Willows, Magnolia or Umbrella Tree, Tulip Tree, La- 
burnum, Mountain Ash, Purple Beech and Evergreen Trees, 
&c. Shrubs, Everblooming Roses, Paonies, Dahlias, &c 
Also Cactuses, Verbeunas, and other most showy Green 
House Plants. 

15,000 Peach Trees, of the most superior and productive 
kinas, for orchards. for supply of our markets. 

1,600 Vines raised in pots from single eyes, of the Black 
Hamburg and other superior Grapes, including several new 
kinds, from the London Horticultural Socieiy, recorded last 
spring. 

Written orders addressed hy mail to the sbhscriber will be 
prompily executed, and Trees and Plants will be well pack- 
ed in mats and moss, when ordered for distant places, and 
delivered at the depot or shipped in Boston, without charge 
for transportation to thecity. Orders left with Messrs. JO- 
SEPH BRECK & CO., at the New England Agricultural 
Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, Boston; John G. 
Locke, Lowell, or Eliphalet Wheeler, Framingham, shall 
receive the same prompt atteation. 

All orders Jeft with the several authorized agents in Bos- 
ton, should be directed ne | to 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct, 8. 
FRUIT TREES. 
The subscribers offer for sale a great variety 
of FRUIT TREES, ornamental Plants. and 
Bulbous Roots, embracing Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Apple, Peach, Apricot and Quince in all the 
choice varieties. Also, Currants, Gooscberries, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Herbaceous Plants, Roses, Pinks, 

Carnations, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

No. 51 and 52 N. Market Street. 
Boston, Oct. t, 1845. 


P ESSAY ON GUANO, 

For sale at Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Tesche- 
macher’s Essay on Guano,—describing its properties and 
the best methods of its application in Agriculture and Hor- 
ticulture, with the value of importations from different local 
ities; founded on actual analyses, and on personal experi- 
ments upon numerous kinds of trees, vegetables, flowers, &. 
Price 25 cents. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Boston, Nov. 4. 

















PRINCE’S LINNAZAN BOTANIC GARDENS AND 
NURSERIES, 
Fiusuine, NEAR New York. 
The Great Original Establishment. 

This Nursery Establishment is the largest in 
the Union, covering nearly 60 acres, and compri 
sing the most extensive and select collection of 
FRUIT aud ORNAMENTAL TREES and 
wate PLANTS ever vifered to the public, among 
which ave more than 5:0 varieties of new and rare fryits, 
and about 1000 varieties of rare Flowering Shruls and Ro- 
ses, which are no where else to be found in Ameriea. The 
uew descriptive Catalogues with precise descriptions and 
directions for culture, and with reduced prices, will be sent 
to every post paid applicant, and orders will be executed 
with that accuracy and dispatch which characterises the 
whole establishment. 





WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO. 
_ Sept. 23, 1845. ~ 


FARMERS’ ALMANACK FOR 1846. 
For sale at the N. E. Farmer Office, THomas’s ALMANAC 
for 1846, by the hundred or dozen. 
Boston, Nov. 4. 


HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 


A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle 

men or ladies’ use For sale by JOS. BRECK & CO. 
51 and 62 North Market Street 
FARM FUR SALE. 

A Farm in Medfield, formerly owned and improved by 
Capt. William Peters. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
near the eentre of the village, upon the main road to Hart- 
ford, and is passed by several daily stages. It consists of 
about 65 acres of excellent Land, under good cultivation, is 
well watered and fenced, and of remarkable easy tillage. 
‘The house is large and most thoroughly built, and the barns 
and other out buildings are convenient and in good repair. 
There are many Fruit Trees of the best kinds, most of 
which are grafted and in full bearing. 

Also, atwo story Dwelling House, in good repair, with 
an excellent garden and fruit trees nearly opposite the above, 
and a large Pasture and an Orchard within a short distance. 

The whole or part of the above estate will be sold on rea- 
sonable terms. 

For further information apply to the editor of this paper, 
to Elias Phinney, Esq., Lexington, or to the subscriber on 
the premises. CHARLES C, SEWALL, 

Medfield, Sept. 23, 1845. 


Guano! Guano! 


Just received and for sale in Jots to suit purchasers, 20 
tons African and South American Guano, of superior quality, 
the best ever brought into this market. The African, which 
is part of the eargo of the brig Samos was analyzed by one 
of the first chemists of this country, and pronounced to be 
of the first quality ; it has been fairly tested by many of the 
farmers and gardeners in the vicinity of Boston; and has 
fully equalled their highest expectations. We ean fully 
recommend the South American, which has also been care- 
fully analyzed, and found to be a splendid article, and very 
superior, being free from stones and hard substances. For 
aie be the ton, bbl. or bag. Orders addressed to JOSEPH 
BRECK & CO.,51 and 52 North Market street, will be 
promptly attended to. 

Boston, March 25, 1845. 

HERDS GRASS OF EXTHRA QUALITY. 

The subscribers have received a few tierces of extra fine 
HERDS GRASS SEED, perfectly free from all foul 
seed, which they can confidently recommend to farmers for 
August sowing. Also, their usual supply of good GRASS 
SEED, ot all kinds. JOSEP BRECK & CO. 

Nos. 51 & 52, North Market street, up stairs. 





WANTED, 

A situation as Gardener, by a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands his business: would have no objections to con- 
ducta small Farm, if required. Inquire at this office. 

Sept. 10. it. 





GEDDES’s HARROW. 
This excellent implement, considered a great improvement 
on all other kinds, is for sale atthe N. England Agricultural 


Warehouse, 51 and 52 North Market street, by 
May 21. J. BRECK & CO. 


BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY. 
Boussingault’s Rural Economy; Price $1,75. Down- 
ing’s Book of Fruits ; price @1,75. Stable Keeper's Com- 
panion ; price 81,90. Also, a general assortment of AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 
Boston, Sept,10,1845 JOS. BRECK & CO. 
WANTED, 
A situation by a Gardener. who has good recommenda- 
tions. Gentlemen about making improvements in their 
rounds will do well by employing him. Apply at this 
ffice. Nov. 4, 
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AXSOCOHLDLAMW HOUS. 


of people in this country who make use of this 


common expression, when suddenly leaving a place | 


or party, yet but few know whence it is derived. 


use, has never been got up. [tis heard in Maine 
and in Ccorgia; in Maryland and in Arkansas. It 
is in the mouths of old and young, the grave and 
gay. In short, * My name is Haines,” enjoys a pop- 
ularity which few other cant phrases have attained. 
We will now state its origin. 

Some fortyfive years since, a gentleman by the 
name of Haines, was travelling on horseback in the 
vicinity of Jefferson’s residence in Virginia. Party 
spirit was ranning extremely high in those days, 
and politics were the engrossing theme of conver- 
sution. Mr Jefferson was President, and Mr Haines 


° ! 
was a rank Federalist, and, as a tnatter of course, 


a bitter opponent of the then existing administra- 
tion and its head. He was not acquainted with Mr 


: ae ae court and marry her ! 
“My Name is Haines.”"—'There are thousands | y 


was of age. In the mean time, the third sister ar- 
rived at womanhood. What did our hero do but 
“ He did n’t do anything else” 
—-and is now in possession of the whole fortune 
originally lett to the three sisters. 

If any one doubts this romantic and singular sto- 


’ ; ry, they will find it fully confirmed by inquiring in 
A more common saying, or one in more general | . 


Sciota county. The late election has placed the 
hero of the tale in the Senate of that growing 
State; and if he looks after her interests with the 
assiduity he did after his own, he will doubtless be 
the most valuable member who takes his seat at 
Columbus this winter. 





The plate deposited in what is termed the “ Gold- 
en Cupboard,” in Windsor Castle, is valued at nine- 
ty millions of dollars. A writer in the N. Y. Cou- 

rier, quoting this fact, mentions that among other 
“fancy goods” in the cupboard, is the head of a 
lion, of the size of life, made of solid gold, the eyes 
of which are of some precious stone, the teeth of 
_very large crystals ; also, a peacock, composed en- 
| tirely of diamonds and other precious stones. These 


Jefferson, and accidentally coming up with that | are but a few items in the inventory of plunder 


gentleman, also travelling on horseback, his party 
zeal soon led him into a conversation upon the all- 
absorbing subject. In the course of the conversa- 


which the British nation possesses. 


Those persons who are always cheerful and 


tion, Mr Haines took particular pains to abuse Mr | good-humored, are very useful in the world: they 
Jefferson, calling him all sorts of hard names, run- | create an atmosphere of serenity and joy around 
ning down every measure of his administration, | them, which excites cheerfulness in others, 


pronounced the non-intercourse act a most dange- 
rous, uncalled for, and ruinous measure—ridiculed 
his gun-boat system as preposterous and nonsensi- 





| - ~ 
GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the Now England Agricul 
| tural! Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar 


cal—opposed his purchase of Louisiana as a wild | ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
scheme—in short, took up every leading feature of | Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 


the day, descanting on them and _ their originator 
with the utmost bitterness, 


while said littlhe—only enough to be thought civil. |: 
There wis no such thing as getting away from his | 
very particular-triend, and he did not feel exactly 


at liberty to combat his opinions, 


They finally arrived in front of Mr Jefferson’s 


residence —Haines, of course, mot aware of the 
fact. Notwithstanding he had» been abused and 


| applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom 
inent effecis of this application, and some of the consequent 


Mr Jefferson all the peculiarities of the machine are: 


So great a red:uction of the quantum of power requisit® 
tu use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 
| 2. With even this moder: it easily bush- 
} 2, ith even this moderate power, it easily cutstwo bus 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
wer, 
3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th2y 


cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 


| Straw cutter. 


villified “ like a pickpocket,” still, with the true Vir- | 4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
ginia hospitality and politeness, Mr Jefferson invi- | together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as the 
ted his travelling companion to alight and partake | complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
of some refreshment. Haines was about getting | HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
off his horse, when ut occurred od him that he Great improvements have heen male the past year in the 
should ask his companion’s name, which he did. form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
“ Jefferson,” suid the President blandly. has heen so formed as to Jay the furrow completely over 
“What! Th Jeff o” , turning in every particle of grass or stubble, geht the 
ani ae Caen « ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 


. o ; 
“ Yes, sir—Thomas Jefferson.” mould hoard has heea very much increased, so that the 


“ President Thomas Jefferson?’ continued the Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
d . A the holding and the team. The Comunittee at the late trial 
astonished federalist. 


ates: of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 
“The same,” rejoined Mr Jefferson. “ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 


| 

“Well, my name is Haines”—and putting the i we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
| 
! 





spurs to his horse, he was soon out of sight. This, |'¢ inquirer, if your land if mostly light and easy to work, 
“oe i > ; try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
we are informed was the origin of the expression | 5¢ 


BEGIN witH Ma. Howarp’s.”’ 
now so common throughout “ Yankeedom.”—Se-| Atthe above mentiwned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
lected. more work, with the samé power of team, than any other 
e | plough exhibited. No other'turned more than twentyseen 


land one half inches, to the t{2 ibs. draught, while the 





Securing a Fortune by Marrying Three Sisters.| Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
of the newly elected Senators of the Ohio Legisla- | Ploughs are much the strongest and most suistantially 
ture. A few years ago, he married one of three! There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
‘orland side of this Ploogh, which can be renewed without 
His wife died, but according to the terms of the | the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
will by which the property was bequeathed, her | Plough very much. 
A Plough 
sisters, 
sisters. By her he had one child. Soon after, she | extra. 

property remained in the other sister, and neither | Nog 5) & 52 North Market Street, hy i 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


—The New York Globe tells a good story of one | “te same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
nade. 
sisters, w ossessed among them a large fortune. : Phe we 
tora, who p = 8 having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
share did not fall to him, but to the two surviving ; The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. 
too, died, and by the provisions of the will, the| 
could come into possession of it until this offspring | 


‘aiden 


, , | sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
He courted and married another of the | ie 60, and with cutter 8i, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 | 


| ‘The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, a | 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store | 





WILLIS'S 


Latest Improved vegetable Cutter. 
For sale at the New England Agricu!iural Warehouse, 
| No. 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
jtest Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
|} all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mange! 
| Wartzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
; machines, 1s their cutting the roots in slices, which makes 
} it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
j machine with a litle alteration, cuts them into large orsmali 
| pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle vo 


| eat. ft will cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
one eet. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
ov. i. 





HOWAKD’S PREMIUM SUBSOIL PLOWS. 
The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most importar 
agricultural implement of modern invention. It 1s considered 
by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britain and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skillv! and intelligent 
agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : ‘* such is the esti- 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that 1 should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put ina crop 
{without first subsoiling the ground.”” The subsoil Plows 
manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of tao sizes—the smalier 
obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultw- 
|ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. ‘The com- 
| mittee to award the premiun on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
port say: —‘* The committee were pleased with the neatness 
and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristice 
which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come within their observation. Utility and not show, are 
their peculiar features, * * They were astonished tu find 
with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stiired, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not exceeding that ordinarily required for mov ng a surface 
Piow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
guided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth ” 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s | ‘ows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stove, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 








GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found to bea great improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are hecoming daily more in vse and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 


BRECK & Co. No. 51 North Market street. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
| ‘Terms, $2per year in advance, or $2 50 ifnot paid 
| within sixty days. 

Remittances, not exceeding fen dollars, at any one time, 
| may be made as follows :—A subscriber owes us two or 
/eight dollars, which he wishes to remit us. He will pay 
| this amount to the Post Master in his own town, and take 
| his receipt for it, as money paid him on our account. He 
| will then send that receipt, enclosed ina letter, fo us. We 
| pass ittothe Post Master in Boston, and get the money for it. 





|making remittance, and puts every subscriber iu possession 
| of “suitable funds” for that purpose. 





= _ = _——- ie 
TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS 
21 scHOOL STREET. 


This arrangement does away with nearly ihe whole risk of 
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